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CHAPTER I—THE WAY TO RETRENCH. 


| *IsaBEL, this will never do, said Mr Hesketh, 


handing his cup to his daughter for more coffee. 

‘What will never do, papa?’ asked Isabel 
Hesketh, looking up from her letters, 

But Mr Hesketh made no answer, and went on 
reading the long list of shareholders which he 
held. 

They were breakfasting together, this father and 
daughter, in one of the dark handsome dining- 
rooms in Eaton Square, and were as dissimilar 
a couple as could well be seen. John Hesketh, 
Esq., M.P., was a tall gentleman, with white hair 
and moustache, but no whiskers; rather a fine- 
looking old man, with a benevolent expression 
of countenance, to which he was hardly entitled, 
or at least no particular line of conduct on his part 
had hitherto warranted it. 

Isabel Hesketh was not a girl; she was at least 


| thirty-five, but she could scarcely have been 


handsomer at any time of her life than now. She 
was a large, grand-looking woman, with a clear 
olive complexion, but no colour, regular features, 
beautiful silken black hair, and blue eyes. 

‘Hang it, Isabel, this will never do, I tell you,’ 
repeated Mr Hesketh, pushing his papers impa- 
tiently from him; ‘by George, they’re trying to 
ruin me !’ 

‘What will never do, papa?’ reiterated his 
daughter. She was a patient woman, and by no 
means ruffled by the previous disregard of her 
question. 

‘Why, here’s another call upon me from this 
confounded bank; they’ve already robbed me 
of a good slice of my yearly income, and here they 
coolly tell me I am to be called upon for eight 
hundred pounds more,’ 

‘It is a large sum,’ said Isabel. 

‘It is a large sum, said Mr Hesketh hotly ; 
‘and I tell you what it is, Isabel, we must 
retrench. I’ve been thinking it all over, and 


this morning’s letter has decided me—Where’s 
Lalagé? How late that girl always is.’ 

‘I hear her coming now, papa,’ said Isabel. 

The door opened, and a girl about eighteen 
entered ; she was tall, and slight, and fair, bearing 
not the slightest resemblance to her half-sister. 
She came in quickly, with a little stir and bustle ; 
she always moved in that way, so that people’s 
heads turned to look at her, but this was an uncon- 
scious attraction, and it was easy to forgive her for 
it, for she was a very pleasant sight to behold. 
She bent down her fresh young face, and kissed 
her father. 

‘ Good-morning, papa.’ 

‘Good-morning, Lalagé ; I’m glad you’ve come 
at last.’ 

*O papa, I know I’m so bad? 

‘I don’t say that, my dear; but I want to speak 
to Isabel and you. I’ve lost a great deal of money 
by this failure, and we must retrench,’ 

‘Very well, papa,’ said Lalagé brightly. 

‘Very well, papa!’ repeated Mr Hesketh half 
ironically, half sadly—‘ as if you in the least know 
what that means. In the first place, Lalagé, I 
mean to cut down your allowance. It is nonsense 
a girl like you spending a hundred and thirty 
pounds a year on dress; you must try and make 
sixty pounds or eighty pounds do. I am sure 
Isabel never draws more than fifty pounds, and I 
don’t know but that she doesn’t always look better 
than you.’ But Mr Hesketh’s eyes, as they rested 
on his younger and favourite child, made a distinct 
contradictory statement. 

‘O dear, I am quite disappointed,’ said Lalagé. 
‘I was in hopes we should be obliged to leave 
London,’ 

‘We'll come to that presently,’ said Mr Hesketh 
with a portentous nod. ‘ Isabel, my dear, you know 
Ihave an old house in Grimswold, on the Cotswold 
Hills ?’ 

‘ Yes, papa,’ said Isabel. 

‘Suppose we go and live there for a couple of 
years ?” 

‘I thought it was almost an uninhabited place, 


papa; does any one live there ?’ 
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‘No, Isabel,’ said Mr Hesketh in an aggrieved 
tone ; ‘I don’t suppose I should be justified in 
saying that any one does live there: there are not 
more than two or three families worth calling on, 
and even those may be seven or eight miles from 
the Hill House, it is such a straggling place. But 
I thought you would perhaps put up with that for 
a short time. I’m sorry to ask it, girls, indeed I 
am,’ said Mr Hesketh, pushing back his chair, and 
walking up and down in a troubled way ; ‘ but I 
don’t know how else to get out of this blackguard 
mess, hang me if I do! One thing I won't do, that 
is, touch the money I’ve put by for you two, 

‘Why not?’ said Lalagé eagerly. But her sister 
shook her head. 

‘ Dear papa,’ said Isabel, ‘ your plan is very nice, 
as far as I am concerned ; I am only thinking of 
Lalagé, but I know she won’t mind giving up her 
balls and gaieties to help you in any way.’ 

‘Mind it!’ cried Lalagé; ‘why, Belle, you 
know I shall like it better than almost anything, 
I am so tired of London and the sea, London and 
the sea, year after year. I have never been any- 
where else, you know, and I do so long to get into 
the real country, and see nobody but cowboys and 
milkmaids! And I will try to be economical ; 
indeed I will, you dear old duck !’ she said, turning 
to her father ; ‘and as we shall never see anybody 
but you, I shall only dress nicely when parliament 
isn’t devouring you.’ 

‘Very well, my dears,’ said Mr Hesketh. ‘I 
must say you’ve both shewn a great deal of proper 
feeling in the matter. You see,’ he added apolo- 
getically, ‘it concerns you far more than it does 
me, for, to tell you the truth, I believe it is a place 
that no man can stand for long, so I daresay my 
bachelor rooms in town will see a good deal 
of me.’ 

‘And I daresay,’ said Lalagé saucily, ‘that we 
shall see just as much of you there as we do 
here,’ 

‘And now that it is settled” said Mr Hesketh 
regretfully, standing with the bolt of the door in 
his hand, ‘ hadn’t we better make a move quickly ? 
The Hill House has already been vacant a month, 
and I know I can get this taken off my hands 
at once,’ 


‘Very well, papa,’ said Isabel. 


So, a month later, they found themselves travel- 
ling down into Gloucestershire, with a diminished 
retinue of servants, and a great deal of luggage. 
The line ran eight miles short of Grimswold, 
which was too unimportant to be distinguished by 
a station, so they had a long drive before them, in 
addition to the journey. Lalagé jumped out of 
the railway carriage, and stood on the narrow 
boarded platform of the station, looking round. 
The under-groom—the only one of their men- 
servants they had retained, and who had been 
previously sent down—came forward, touching 
his hat, and said that Mrs Harris, the housekeeper, 
had sent him down with the pony-carriage. 


‘She be mortal afraid as youll find it very 
’illy, miss,’ said the youth, who was a raw, unedu- 
cated lad. 

And very hilly they did find it; even Belle was 
shaken out of her usual calm to the utterance of a 
faint occasional ‘Oh!’ and as for Lalagé, she was 
alternately in a state of ecstatic delight and abject 
terror. 

‘O Belle, what splendid scenery: look at those 
hills! But we shall never survive this journey— 


‘it’s awful,’ she cried, as the carriage crawled up 


the almost perpendicular side of an unyielding 
little hill. 

At last the Hill House was reached—reached by 
the driver’s dashing into destruction, as it seemed, 
by turning a corner sharply, and precipitating the 
carriage down a hill so steep that they could 
scarcely see the bottom. Belle and Lalagé clung 
to the sides of the vehicle in terror too great to 
allow of utterance. Half-way down, another crisis 
arrived, for the carriage was turned again, and 
they drove at last through wide open gates to the 
door of their new abode. It was a large house, 
built of the gray stone in which Gloucestershire is 
so rich, standing in a large garden; the stables 
being kept from view by a tall fence of syringa. 
The drive itself was very pretty, bordered with 
shield ferns, and white lilies, and dark-leaved 
peony-bushes ; only bushes, however, for it was but 
the beginning of May, and the peonies had not yet 
made their appearance. 

Inside, the house fulfilled its fair outside promise ; 
all the rooms were large and lofty, and there were 
plenty of them ; the hall especially pleased Lalagé, 
accustomed as she was to the smaller dimensions 
of a London mansion. And the view from the 
windows was more beautiful than anything she had 
ever dreamed of: hills, and woods, and brooks, and 
verdant, irregularly shaped fields, were scattered 
around in splendid prodigality. 

As she leaned from her bedroom window that 
night, she was more than content. Except in 
books, she had never before come across such 
beauty ; the sight of it filled her eyes with tears, 
and a great yearning came into her heart. 

‘Oh,’ said Lalagé, ‘if I could only be good !” 


The next day, she was up early (for her) ; and as 
soon as breakfast was over, put on her hat, and 
went out to make discoveries. The first she 
made was that, whichever way she went, to the 
right or to the left, must either be up or down a 
hill. To be sure, it could hardly be otherwise, for 
the house was built on the side of a hill, as indeed 
was every house in Grimswold, there being nowhere 
else to build them. 

Lalagé chose uphill ; and after skirting their own 
house and garden, came upon what she afterwards 
found to be the principal street of the village—or 
town, as the Grimswoldians called it. A quaint, 
straggling street it was, with irregularly built 
houses, looking like a large family of children, no 
two of which are of equal height. The greatest 
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stillness reigned everywhere; the inhabitants of 
this part of Grimswold were respectable enough to 
keep themselves to themselves, and did not sit 
working at their doors, as people do in poor neigh- 
bourhoods. Here lived the ‘ better sort’ of Grims- 
woldians—the chemist, the grocer, the draper, the 
clerk, the old woman who kept the post-office, and 
even the doctor. Yet shops there were none, at 
least none properly so called; plate-glass was un- 
represented; only a few casual ‘articles’ in the 
windows of the respective tradesmen admitted that 
they were open to customers. 

Lalagé gazed wonderingly at the strange, silent 
street ; then stood still for a minute, amazed at the 
utter absence of human beings, little knowing that, 
as she stood there with her fair sweet face, floating 
muslin drapery, and fresh mauve ribbons, she had 
won the hearts of the Grimswoldians. People 
looked at her from the corners of windows, from 
under blinds, even through keyholes, A stranger 
was an event in Grimswold. 

Of course, they knew who she was. ‘The ladies 
coming to the Hill House,’ had been talked of for 
the last three weeks; and the landlord of the 
Raven had laid a pot of beer against the chemist’s 
five-shilling piece that they would be ‘sharp and 
old, like the Misses Verey at the Lodge: he’d never 
seen a pretty face in Grimswold since his child, 
poor Susan, died.’ But the landlord, although a 
great local authority, was wrong; and all unknow- 
In =A his mistake, and consequent defeat, Lalagé 

on. 

An opening in the street gave a vision of fresh 
beauty, and turning down a green lane, she gave 
herself up to unmitigated enjoyment. The air was 
ight and clear, and all summer-scented with the 

our of the flowers, growing in such profusion on 
the banks. Lalagé did not even know their names; 
but she gathered a great bunch of them, and 
wandered on till she came to a brawling, noisy, 
gossiping brook. She sat down on a bank, and 
gave a deep breath of content, and staid there for 
a while, thinking and dreaming, and sending out 
soft little prayers into the blue summer sky. 

Coming home, she found that people had waked 
uP a little. It was twelve o’clock now, and the 

ildren of the National School—a pretty stone 
building near & oy tay a or and 
were capering about the churchy ing lea: 
frog fn the tombs. It shocked edo omy § that 
day; but before she had been many weeks at 
Grimswold, she had become quite accustomed to it, 
for the churchyard was public property, and did 
duty instead of the village green of old! Here 
came old men and maidens, young men and 
children, ‘ lovers and loveresses ;’ old quarrels were 
adjusted here; sometimes, alas, new ones made; 
marriages agreed upon; kindly offices promised. 
And it was not unpleasant to see the old people— 
those who were metaphorically standing on the 
brink of the grave—sitting contentedly on some 
ey Nana, and enjoying the rays of the 
sun. agé watched many now doing so; saw an 
old man, feeble and worn to a degree, give his arm 
to his yet more feeble and worn wife; heard a 
child scream at being separated from its grand- 
father, saw it fling itself on the gravel path in a 
passion ; and then went in. 

What a funny old place it was! The church 
was , and battered, bearing, as she afterwards 
foun e impress of Cromwell’s bullets; and as 


for the churchyard, it was unlike every place of 
the sort she had ever seen before: two paths at 
right angles ran from end to end of it, thus form- 
ing a Maltese cross, and leaving four separate 
means of ingress or egress to or from the church- 
yard. Then, in close rank, bordering each path, 
and stretching out in straight ray-like lines, were 
yew-trees, clipped out of every resemblance to their 
original shape; clipped till they were short, and 
stout, and round; clipped till they reminded 
Lalagé of nothing but the little hard, dark-green 
trees she remembered in her German farmyards of 
old. She had the curiosity to count them, and 
found there were one hundred and ten. 

‘I have had such a charming walk,’ she said, 
utting her head in at the drawing-room door when 
ome was at last reached. ‘O Belle, it is such a 

funny, beautiful place; and coming up the lane 
inst now, I distinctly heard a little bird say: “I 
id it.”’ 


CHAPTER II.—THE FIRST SUNDAY AT GRIMSWOLD. 


The next day but one was Sunday. Mr Hesketh 
had not accompanied his daughters down to Grims- 
wold; he satisfied himself with running down 
previously, to assure himself that everything was 
ready for them, and thanked his stars that Belle, 
or Isabel, as he invariably called her, was old 
enough to act as chaperon to Lalagé, and need 
none for herself. 

He was a man who could get on very comfort- 
ably indeed without ont, though he was by 
no means wanting in love for his daughters ; but 
that love was not the same, just as his affection for 
his two wives had been different. His first wife, 
Isabel’s mother, had been a safe investment—a 
woman rather older than himself, with a large 
dowry, and very handsome. She had given more 
than she had received, in marrying him, as women 
so often do; but she was wiser than most women in 
that, having discovered this, she took good care not 
to shew it. She moved placidly through the world, 
seeming fully content with the respect and admira- 
tion her betel paid her, and if she yearned for 
more, she kept those longings to herself. So, when 
she died, Mr Hesketh mourned for her with a 
decent, creditable sorrow, never roused to the 
vehemence of grief by the memory of one passion- 
ate reproach, or one ungratified wish of the calm 
dead woman, who had demanded so little at his 
hands, though wanting so much. The comfort- 
able thought that he had done his duty by her had 
been very gratifying to Mr Hesketh, and it was no 
fault of his if that duty had come to an end. 

But with Lalagé’s mother the case had been 
altogether different ; at forty, the sober man of the 
world found himself, after many years of a com- 
fortable widowhood, foolishly captivated by the 
fresh young face and violet eyes of the youngest 

irl of a ‘daughterful house.’ It was almost infra 

ig., he thought, but he was rich enough to afford 
the whim at the time, and the girl was just suffi- 
ciently careless of his admiration to make her 
attainment a dearer wish than ever. She married 
him, and was very happy, though at first he had 
seemed too well off, and the step altogether too 
practicable a one for the imagination of seventeen. 

When she died—a four years’ wife only—for the 
first time in his life the man felt bereaved indeed, | 
and all the best love of which he was capable 
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oured itself out on the head of the one child she 

ad left. All Lalagé’s little failings and short- 
comings, her wilfulnesses and waywardnesses, her 
need of some one to lean on, her childish love of 
beauty, were sanctified to him, as remembrances of 
the dead ; still, he never hesitated to scold her 
heartily, when her misdeeds were brought before 
his notice. 

And Lalagé had roused into active life her 
father’s dormant love for his elder daughter. He 
had never much thought of or cared for Isabel till 
she came home in her early womanhood to look 
after the motherless baby. Her previous life had 
been passed at school, and afterwards with rich 
aunts, so that her father had known nothing of her 
as a child; but on hearing of his loss she went 
direct to him, and had never since left him for any 
length of time. And ‘she had been very good to 
the child’ Mr Hesketh thought, and he admired, 
and respected, and loved her—in a certain way— 
just as he had admired, respected, and loved her 
mother before her. 

He placed the utmest confidence in her, and was 
indeed proving it now, for he did not conceal from 
himself that he meant to leave the Grimswold 
household almost entirely in her hands. Grims- 
wold was three hours’ journey from London, and 
that is a consideration to an M.P.; but Mr Hesketh 
was anxious to know how his daughters were 
getting on; so, late on that Saturday evening, he 
made his appearance at the Hill House. Isabel 
greeted him with one of her rare, beautiful smiles ; 
but Lalagé the privileged put her arms round his 
neck and choked him, he declared, besides creasing 
his collar. 

*O papa, it’s such a charming place !’ 

‘I’m sure I’m very glad you like it, my dear; it 
is certainly pretty enough for anything,’ 

But that very evening he got into one of his 
sudden little passions, at which Lalagé laughed, 
and to which Belle had long been resigned. 

‘ Where is the evening paper?’ he had asked. 

‘We don’t take one now that we’re alone, papa,’ 
said Belle. 

Mr Hesketh rang the bell, and ordered one to be 
sent for. 

‘ Please, sir,’ was the answer, ‘you can’t get one, 
unless you bespeak it beforehand.’ 

*Confound it all!’ said Mr Hesketh. 


The next day they went to church. The Hill 
House pew was in the foremost row of the gallery, 
a straight-backed, high, uncompromising old seat, 
such as our forefathers delighted in. As Isabel 
and Lalagé swept to the pew, followed by Mr 
Hesketh, the people in the free seats stood up, 
some of the children even making that half- 
military salute which village children affect so 
extensively. Isabel was shocked, but silly Lalagé 
nearly laughed ; it was so dreadful an idea, that 
she stretched beyond the horror of it, and could 
only feel its comicality. 

ut everything was strange ; people seemed to 
think nothing of turning round for the purpose of 
staring at her—at her, it appeared, even more 
than at Belle, till she grew pink at the thought 
that perhaps there was some terrible mistake in 
her dress: had she put on her bonnet the wrong 
side in front? Or could it indeed be that the 
sight of fresh human faces was so unusual in 
Grimswold? Such was, in fact, the case ; and she, 


sitting there in a pink mist of gauze, and ribbon, 


and lace, had unconsciously drawn on herself the | 


eyes of half the congregation. Belle, dark and 
handsome, had fewer admirers, the taste of the 
nya not being sufficiently educated to appreciate 
er; but Lalagé was bright and gay enough to 
please the youngest child peers 

No town-people can tell what Sunday is to the 
inhabitants of a desolate little straggling place like 
Grimswold. Most of the congregation lived in 
lonely little cottages far up one of the hills, or on 
the other side of other hills, so that their human 
interests were very small, a strange face being 
unseen from week’s end to week’s end, and they 
learned to look upon Sunday as the grand day for a 
glimpse of the world. They would come early to 
church, these poor people, gladly walking their 
four or five miles at nine in the morning, having 
locked up their houses, and carrying their dinners 
in little white bundles. (Not often, however, did 
a whole household thus turn out; there were 
generally as many left at home as those who came.) 
These dinners were, after morning service, spread 
out on some tombstone, and eaten in a spirit of 
festive gaiety, accompanied by discussions on the 
parson, the prayers, and the people. 

Sometimes one or the other would have a piece 
of news to communicate: ‘ Parson ’ud promised to 
come and see our Betsy, as is down with the 
fever ;’ or, ‘ Parson says it’s high time as baby was 
christened.’ 

Then would come the waiting for the afternoon 
service, the early getting of seats and taking of 
places in the church, the eager watching for the 
seldom-coming strangers. Sometimes, half a family 
would come only for this second service, and 
straggle in, flushed with heat and haste; or a 
‘coorting couple, halfgan hour too late, would 
stand looking in at the open door whilst the 
prayers went on, or talk audibly in the churchyard, 
where they walked about till service was over. 
And when service was over, the day’s work was 
done ; the ‘ country-folk’—as those who lived far 
off were called—would gather themselves together, 
and tramp off home again, tired and contented, 
feeling they had done their duty to God and to 
their neighbour, and strengthened and refreshed 
for the next week’s stolid working, eating, and 
sleeping. 

So it went on, and goes on now; a part of the 
‘ old times,’ as it seems to us—the old times, which 
people are wont to call ‘good,’ not without a 
certain beauty of simplicity of its own, in which 
we, who have so much that is better, are perhaps 
wanting. But people dive deeper now-a-days ; 
we root up flowers and plant trees. 

But to go back to the church. A few minutes 
after eleven, the clergyman came in. He was a big 
man—measuring at least six feet three—and came 
striding up the church with uncanonical graceless- 
ness. But his face—ruddy and bronzed as a 
nek ong kindly and good-natured, with 
twinkling brown eyes, far too small for his size. 
His tawny, leonine hair was so long that it com- 
pletely hid his ears—a strange thing in these 
closely cropped days. He performed the service in 
a loose but not irreverent way ; and his sermon on 
‘ Length of Days ’—peculiarly appropriate, as there 
were more old men present than Lalagé had ever 
seen together before—was all one could wish. 


But to Belle and Lalagé, accustomed to the rigid 
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orthodoxy and cultivated rhetoric of a West-end 
clergyman, the whole service was almost painful. 

‘ How terrible !’ said Lalagé to her sister, as they 
walked home. 

‘Perhaps it is good for us,’ said Belle softly. 

‘I'll be hanged if that fellow’s a university 
man,’ said their father. 

They went to church again in the afternoon, no 
choice being left them, as there was no evening 
service. There was rather less staring, for the 
nearer neighbours—who had not exerted them- 
selves to come in the morning—filled many of the 
previously vacant places, and were better behaved 
than the more artless rustics. 

It was what the Grimswoldians called ‘ Christen- 
ing Sunday ;’ so, after the second lesson, the big 
curate strode down to the font at the west end of 
the church. Lalagé liked him better then, princi- 
pally because he handled the babies gently, which 
was touching in a man of his size and muscularity. 

Bending forward for the purpose of joining in 
the baptismal service, Lalagé caught sight of a face 
which made her start. In a square pew below her 
sat a lady, a gentleman, and two children ; the first 
named looked as unlike her surroundings as did 
the Heskeths themselves—a calm-faced, self-con- 
tained girlish wife, emphatically ‘nice-looking,’ as 
the saying is. Her husband, a brown-bearded, 
handsome man, was whispering to her ; he had an 
irritated, restless expression. ‘A regular worry, 
I daresay,’ thought Lalagé, wondering at such 
behaviour in church. 

She was looking at them intently, for it seemed 
to her that she knew the lady’s face quite well ; 
and when the quiet eyes were lifted up for a 
moment, Lalagé instantly recognised, without 
possibility of further doubt, a certain Gertrude, 
who had been very dear to her in her younger 
days, but who had been lost to her by marriage 
five years before. 

‘Howstrange !’ she thought ; but then the prayers 
began again, and her thoughts drifted away into 
the old beautiful channels made by the Reformers 
long ago. 

When the sermon came, the curate preached it 
in his surplice, evidently a new thing, for people 
nudged one another, and giggled, and frowned dis- 
approbation, and Gertrude’s husband was much 
excited on the subject. 

‘I shall hate that man,’ thought Lalagé, looking 
down. 

Not a very pleasant thought to come in church ; 
but altogether it had not been a very pleasant 
Sunday, and this unlooked-for recognition had 
made her feel excited and unquiet. 

As she and Belle walked through the church- 
yard after service, she said: ‘Gertrude Cleather 
was in church, Belle.’ 

‘Nonsense, Lalagé.’ 

‘She was, though, and I’m watching for her 
now ; don’t walk so fast, Belle.’ 

Down a narrow pathway, leading to a private 
wicket-gate, came the little group Lalagé had 
noticed in church ; Captain Cleather was gesticu- 
lating violently, and Gertrude talking softly : both 
were too much preoccupied to notice the Heskeths. 

‘I hate these infernal changes,’ said Captain 
Cleather, and then they had passed on. 

‘We must find them out to-morrow,’ said Belle ; 
‘they evidently live in that quaint old house.’ 

‘1 am so glad,’ said Lalagé ; ‘ she’s such a dear !’ 


As they lingered in the churchyard, they noticed 
little knots of men gathered together, evidently 
grumbling, and the murmurings grew louder as 
the curate swung out of church. 

‘Pawned the black gown, said two or three of 
the malcontents, speaking together. ‘Parson’s 
pawned the black gown—pawned the black gown.’ 

Big Tom Mitchell walked past with utter non- 
chalance. He was a man who could better fight 
for his opinions than talk them into favour. 

‘O dear,’ said Lalagé, ‘ what a strange Sunday it 
has been! Never mind; it will never seem so 
strange again,’ 


OUR IRONCLAD NAVY. 
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Now that the reconstruction of our navy is being 
pursued upon something like a definite plan, and 
the contest between guns and armour appears to 
have ceased for a moment by mutual consent, it 
may be interesting to take a glance at the iron- 
clad ships we already possess, and to notice the 
modifications that experience has suggested in our 
original models. The burning of the Turkish fleet 
at Sinope was sufficient to convince all persons 
conversant with naval matters of the necessity of 
adopting some means of protecting ships of war 
against the destructive effects of shells ; and early 
in 1855, an eminent ship-builder submitted to the 
Admiralty the plans for a sea-going ship which 
was to be rendered impenetrable by means of thick 
iron plates. But this department, generally averse 
to adopting anything new or strange, was disin- 
clined to listen to his proposals, and the distin- 
guished ship-builder in question, knowing the 
people with whom he had to deal, and compre- 
hending that argument was useless, forbore to 
press the matter. With a foresight, however, that 
did him credit, he remarked, on quitting the Sur- 
veyor of the Navy, that ‘ he might as well preserve 
the drawings, as such a vessel would certainly have 
to be built before many years would elapse’ 

This prophecy was soon fulfilled; and it was 
M. Dupuy de Lome, the chief-engineer of the 
French navy, who aroused our Admiralty from its 
apathy. About the year 1858, rumours, vague at 
first, but afterwards more definite, crossed the 
Channel, to the effect that the French were build- 
ing, and had indeed nearly completed, an iron-clad 
frigate, absolutely impenetrable to shot and shell, 
and against which not one of our famous liners 
would be able to hold its own for a single half- 
hour. Early in 1859, the Secretary of the Admi- 
ralty, the Accountant-general of the Navy, and 
the Secretary, and Chief-clerk of the Treasury 
made a Report, which was immediately presented 
to parliament, to the effect that France was build- 
ing four iron-sided ships, of which two were more 
than half completed. The Report went on to say : 
‘So convinced do naval men seem to be in France 
of the irresistible qualities of these ships, that they 
are of opinion no more ships of the line will be 
laid down.’ The Admiralty, of which Sir John 
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Pakington was then First Lord, perceiving that there 
was no time to be lost, at once instructed its naval 
architects to _— the drawings for a first-class 
armour-plated frigate on a plan which had already 
been proposed by Mr John Scott Russell ; and on 
the 13th September 1859, a contract was signed 
with the Thames Iron-works Company at Black- 
wall for the construction of the Warrior. About a 
month later, Messrs Napier, of Glasgow, received 
orders to commence a sister-ship, named the Black 
Prince. The designers of these vessels had a most 
obscure and difficult problem to solve, and it is 
doubtful if at that time it could have been solved 
with ter success. Since they were built, how- 
ever, improvements in artillery have been so nume- 
rous, that these vessels are now very inefficient as 
ships of war. This is due not only to the thinness 
of the armour (44 inches of iron upon 18 inches of 
wood-backing), which can be penetrated by the 
9'22-inch gun at 2000 yards’ range, but also to the 
fact, that although 380 feet long, they are only 
protected for some 200 feet amid-ships. In the 
original design, too, Mr Scott Russell had intended 
that the Warrior should be able to make a con- 
siderable voyage at full speed, without its being 
necessary for her to stop and re-coal; but this 
intention was frustrated, through the official 
esigners having made the hull considerably 
heavier than he had proposed, thereby necessitat- 
ing the sacrifice of more than half her supply of 
fuel. Notwithstanding, however, this excess of 
weight, she is inferior in structural strength to 
some of the later ships of a lighter but more 
scientific form of construction. 

After the lapse of several months, the Achilles 
belonging to the same class as the Warrior and 
Black Prince, was laid down at Chatham Dock- 
yard. She had an armour-belt added to her, and 
several other alterations made, which render her 
in many respects superior to her predecessors. All 
three behave well at sea, and have good speed, but, 
owing to their excessive length, steer with difficulty. 
After a further delay of some months, two smaller 
vessels, the on and Resistance, were com- 
menced on the Thames and Tyne respectively. As 
they are only plated with 44-inch iron over less than 
half their length, and have a speed of under M4 
knots, it is difficult to understand why they shoul 
have been built at all. They were, it is true, 
primarily intended for coast-defence purposes, but 
with their slight protection they are very unfitted 
to withstand that continual ‘ pounding’ to which a 
low-speed coast-defence vessel would be exposed, to 
a much greater extent than a fast sea-going ship. 

It soon became evident, however, that if we 
wished to maintain our position as the chief naval 

wer of the globe, something further must be 
on to hasten the reconstruction of the navy. 
Owing to France being in a great measure depend- 
ent upon other nations for her supplies of iron and 
coal, iron ship-building had not acquired the devel- 
opment in that country which it in England, 
so that the construction of iron armour-clads was 
almost out of her power. But she had large stores 
of timber in her arsenals, and numerous workers 
in wood in her service; and therefore every 
inducement to adopt the system of armour-plating 
wooden vessels, In England, on the other hand— 
on the Clyde and the Thames cially—iron 
ship-building had reached a high state of perfec- 
tion ; although in the government establishments 


it had been utterly neglected. So the dockyards 
being well supplied with timber which it was neces- 
sary to use up, and with men qualified to build 
wooden ships whom it was necessary to employ, 
the Admiralty determined to follow the lead of 
France, and issued orders for the timber which had 
been prepared for certain line-of-battle ships, to be 
utilised in the construction of wooden iron-clads, 
in opposition to the opinion of most private shi 

builders, and of the more scientific officers of the 
navy, who contended that iron was the best 
material for vessels of war. But the necessity 
of using up some of our immense store of timber, 
the prejudice in favour of wooden hulls, and the 
desire to rapidly obtain an iron-clad fleet, pre- 
vailed ; and the result was the production of the 
Royal Oak, Caledonia, Prince Consort, Ocean, and 
Royal Alfred. None of them, however, can be 
said to have proved a success; their armour is 
thin, their ports too near the water, and their speed 
low ; while they are noted for being, as a rule, the 
om and quickest rollers of the whole iron-clad 

eet. 

About the same time that it was decided to 
armour-plate these wooden vessels, the Admiralty 
determined to give the country an improved 
Defence and Resistance class in the shape of the 
Hector and Valiant; and although not ships to be 
copied, they are, to a certain extent, improvements 
upon their prototypes, having a slightly higher 
speed, and a _— amount of armour. e next 
efforts of the Admiralty were directed towards the 
production of a vessel which should combine high 
speed with perfect protection from shot, and this 
led to the construction of the Minotaur class, con- 
sisting of the Minotaur, Agincourt, and Northum- 
berland. In these ships, the armour is one inch 
thicker than in the Warrior, and the backing is 
decreased from eighteen to nine inches, leaving the 
strength of the side about the same as before, 
Their great —_ (four hundred feet) causes them 
to be anything but handy vessels; while the error 
committed by their designers, in giving them the 
long fine bow of the Warrior, and their overloading 
it with armour, has not tended to improve their 
sea-going qualities, 

The public began to feel alarmed at the increase 
in the estimates caused by the construction of these 
armoured monsters, and of the enormous docks 
necessary to accommodate them, especially as, on 
the other hand, it became every day more apparent 
that the smaller and partially protected vessels 
were far from being satisfactory; and it was soon 
perceived that some great change must be made 
in the design of our ships of war. Of course, 
at such a period, there were numerous persons 
urging the a of more or less impracticable 
schemes, everybody at all conversant with the 
subject considering himself entitled to propose 
something ; but, amongst many others of inferior 
capacity, there was one gentleman, Mr E. J. Reed, 
the present Chief-constructor of the Navy, who was 
known to possess considerable scientific attain- 
ments ; his solution of the difficulty was 
eventually accepted. He ah that, in order to 
complete tect a vessel, it was n to 
4 her “of the excessive dimensions cdeagal by 
the Admiralty, and maintained that even the 
smallest sloops of war could carry a very useful 
amount of armour. By means Ay = read 
before various learned societies, 
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certain connection with the press, Mr Reed 
managed to get his views put before the public 
with a completeness and precision that left nothing 
to be desired. It resulted that a very strong feel- 
ing was aroused in favour of his plans being tried ; 
and the Board of Admiralty, in its utter helpless- 
ness, was only too happy to place itself under his 
guidance, provided that the doing so would be agree- 
able to the public. There were many reasons for 
this. For years past, the Admiralty had been ex- 
posed to the most adverse criticism both in parlia- 
ment and in the press. Its professional advisers, 
although scientifically trained men, were well 
stricken with years ; they had lived to see one great 
revolution in the navy—the introduction of steam— 
but they had neither the energy nor the inventive 
talent necessary for coping with, or even properly 
appreciating the greater revolution which they saw 
canive called upon to direct, and they conse- 
quently discouraged, even if they did not actually 
condemn, the trial of Mr Reed’s plans. But in 
addition to the desire of the Admiralty to acquire 
popularity, the Duke of Somerset-—who had suc- 
ceeded Sir John Pakington as First Lord—had 
become a convert to Mr Reed’s views; and in the 
summer of 1862, it was decided to allow that 
gentleman to make a trial on the Enterprise, a 
wooden sloop already in frame at Deptford. This 
vessel he plated with 44-inch armour, arranged so 
as to form a central battery with a belt ; and under 
the designation of the ‘ box system,’ a similar plan 
has been followed in most of his later ships. 

Shortly after the Enterprise was commenced, Mr 
Reed was requested to superintend the construction 
of the Research and Favourite, also built of wood. 
The plan of armour-plating adopted in the previous 
vessel has to a great extent been followed in these, 
and, as in all of his ships, extra strength has been 
thrown into the bows, so that they may be used as 
rams if required. The Enterprise and Favourite 
have eet tolerably successful vessels, and have 
served the country well in all parts of the world ; 
but it must be admitted that the Research appears 
to have been protected with armour at the expense 
both of structural strength and of speed. 

Mr Reed’s plans had achieved a certain amount 
of success; and if he had not thoroughly demon- 
strated the advisability of armour-plating very 
small vessels, he had at least shewn the absurdity 
of building such ships as the Minotaur and her 
consorts. He next succeeded in inducing the 
Admiralty to allow him to design the Bellerophon, 
an iron ship of nae pein small dimensions, 
but plated with 6-inch armour, and carrying eight 
large guns in a midship battery, as well as 6}-ton 
guns at the bow and stern, Every endeavour was 
made to combine in this vessel the greatest struc- 
tural strength with the least weight of material ; 
and the encomiums which have been passed upon 
her by such authorities as Mr Laird and Dr Fair- 
bairn seem to shew that these efforts have not been 
unsuccessful. The undoubted error of the Bellero- 
phon’s design is the extreme length of her ram, 
which, besides causing the sea to run up into the 
hawse-holes and ports, must have a very serious 
effect upon her speed. In spite of these draw- 
backs, however, the ship is fast under steam, and 
forms a very steady gun-platform. Thanks, too, 
to her balanced rudder, she is aia under 
control, even when going fourteen knots. 


ance from Mr Reed’s services, and especially from his 
energetic defence of that department in the columns 
of the Times. So Mr Watts having resigned the Chief- 
constructorship of the Navy, Mr Reed succeeded 
to the post in January 1863, During the two years 
which had elapsed since the building of the Royal 
Oak class, enormous improvements had been made 
in artillery, and the Admiralty was therefore 
anxious to possess a new class of vessel, with 
armour of greater extent and thickness, and with 
the battery higher out of the water, but without 
increasing their length or draught, or decreasing 
their speed. Unfortunately, however, it was de- 
termined that this new class should be of wood; 
and in the latter part of 1863, orders were given 
for the construction of the Lord Clyde, Lord War- 
den, and Pallas, from the designs of the new Chief- 
constructor, The first two are of ee yp the 
same tonnage as the Bellerophon, although shorter, 
and are fine powerful frigates, comparing favour- 
ably with any similar vessels belonging to foreign 
powers. They are protected with 54-inch and 
6-inch armour, in two thicknesses, with wood be- 
tween; and the experiments on a target represent- 
ing their sides were so far successful that Captain 
Noble, in his Report, states it to be doubtful 
whether the 15-inch American gun would pierce 
them, even with the muzzle touching the armour- 
plates. The Pallas is rather larger than the 
Favourite, which she much resembles, and was 
designed as a fast and handy cruiser under sail and 
canvas. In this latter respect, she has quite 
realised the expectations of the Admiralty, having 
in more than one trial of sailing-powers beaten 
the entire fleet. She was the first vessel in the 
royal navy to which ‘ recessed’ or indented broad- 
side ports were fitted, es a@ very near 3 
proach to a line-ahead fire to be obtained. The 
class of wooden iron-clads contains two other ves- 
sels, the Zealous and the Repulse, which, although 
of slightly smaller dimensions, do not differ materi- 
ally from the Royal Oak in construction. 

‘The other broadside vessels at present afloat are 
the Hercules, Penelope, Audacious, and Invincible. 
Of these, the first is probably unequalled in power 
by any other ship in the world, —— para by 
the Kénig Wilhelm, a frigate originally designed by 
Mr Reed for the Turkish government, but after- 
wards purchased by Prussia. She is, in man 
respects, an enlarged edition of the Bellerophon, 
the chief improvement being, besides the heavier 
armament and increased thickness of armour (9-inch 
at the water-line, 6-inch and 8-inch elsewhere), the 
recessed ports at the corners of the battery, similar 
to those fitted in the Pallas. The guns carried b 
this vessel are 400-pounders, mounted on Captain 
Scott’s patent carriages; and the trials already 
made with them prove, contrary to what the advo- 
cates of the turret system have maintained for 
years, that it is possible to work these heavy guns 
at broadside ports. The Penelope was the first 
large twin-screw ship constructed for the royal 
navy, and her most notable feature is the 1] 
amount of steel introduced into her hull, which of 
course compares favourably in weight with those 
of vessels built entirely of iron. It would scarcely 
be fair to attempt to criticise the Audacious and 
Invincible, also twin-screw vessels, as they are not 

et ready for sea, having indeed only recently been 


Meanwhile the Admiralty had derived much assist- 


aunched. They belong to what is known as the 
Invincible class, which also includes the Iron Duke 
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and Vanguard, at present in course of construction. 
Their chief peculiarity consists in a portion of the 
upper-deck amidships being carried out over the 
side, so as to obtain a fore-and-aft fire from the 
broadside guns. 


THE MYSTERY OF BELGRAVIA. 


Ir was no use for me, bein’ a poor man, to go on 
grumblin’ at our governor, for he’d only have said 
what he said before. ‘There’s the keb,’ he says, 
‘and there’s the ’oss, he says; ‘and if you don't 
like ’em, you can leave’em. I don’t ast you,’ he 
says, ‘to bring in so much by two shillin’ as I do 
your mates ; and if you don’t like to drive number 
three thousin’ eight hundered and noughty-nine, 
there’s plenty more as will be glad to ; so no more 
bones about it.’ Well, you see that’s how it was ; 
and from drivin’ a shabby keb and a knacker of a 
’oss, I got into the habit of goin’ shabby myself, 
and always got all the shabby jobs as came to the 
Knightsbridge stand : takin’ sarvants to the parly 
trains—boxy jobs, as I calls’em ; linendrapers’ gals 
with boxes of things to shew at gentlefolkses houses ; 
all the wust-paid fares there was, and too glad to 
get ’em. 

For you see mine was a shabby turn-out, quite 
a reg’lar sight, you know: old yaller keb with a 
coat-of-arms on it, and bloo linins, ’cept the cushins, 
which is all odd uns, stuffed with all sorts; and 
allus, no matter how I smoke or air that ’ere inside, 
smellin’ affle o’ mushrooms, so as you might think 
some old woman had broke a bottle o’ ketchup 
inside ; when it ain’t nothin’, bless you, but the 
damp. The paint had got wery shabby, ’specially 
about the tires; and the spokes o’ them wheels 
would rattle in dry weather most as bad as did the 
windys in wet. For you see the glasses used to be 
all up in wet weather, while people was glad enough 
to keep ’em down in dry, becos of the smell; and 
them windys was about the most aggrawatinest 
part about that keb, since you never had no control 
over them, for they shet up when they liked, and 
shet down when they liked ; and them all the while 
of sech thin glass, as you didn’t dare shew fight, for 
fear of their goin’ all to smash, and your havin’ to 
pay up. 

I said as them windys was about the most aggra- 
watinest things about that keb; but they worn’t, 
for all that: the ’oss was the wust by a long chalk. 
He was a disappynted sort of a ’oss as took every- 
thin’ contrairy ; and though I drove him a matter 
o’ ten year, I never once got anythin’ like under- 
standin’ his charakter. You see he was a low- 
spereted animal, one as had seen better days, as 
you might know by the way he hugged the left 
’and sharp, as if it had bin a pole—shewin’ as he’d 
once run in pairs, p’raps alongside o’ some lovely 
ereetur of a mare as died, and so broke his ’art, 
makin’ him to come down in the world, and take 
no pride in hisself. For though I did all man 
could do to make him look decent, he never would, 
not a bit of it. If I bore him up tight, to make 
him arch his neck, he only arched it wrong ways— 


pyntin’ that nose of his at the sky, and goin’ along 
like a camel as was in wants of water in a great 
desert. If I putt a couple o’ bits o’ laylock on each 
side of his blinkers, to cheer him up a bit, he’d do 
nothin’ but shake his head, mournful like, jest as 
if he was a-sayin’: ‘This here’s a wale of tears ;’ 
and then, ten to one if he didn’t have a fit o’ 
megrims—bad uns too. He’d got the roughest 
coat as ever a ’oss had, one as never shined any 
when it was wet ; while, where his mane ought to 
have bin, was all a stubbly, scuffy ridge, like a 
worn-out brush. As for his tail—there, it worn’t 
no wonder as he used to keep it tucked wery close 
in between his legs, for that was the only redeemin’ 
pynt in his charakter: he were ashamed of that 
there tail. You never saw his old spavined hocks, 
nor his broken knees, nor his rough coat, nor 
nothin’ else, when that tail was wisible ; for it took 
up your whole attention, so as you couldn’t see 
nothin’ else. I believe I might have got on a bit 
better at first, same as I did towards the last, if it 
hadn’t bin for that tail ; for you see it was enough 
to ruin any turn-out, even if it had bin a Lord 
Mayor's carridge. You couldn’t help that tail 
wherrittin’ you, do what you would ; for though it 
was all wery well so long as the ’oss—Solomon I 
called him, cos he was sech a long-headed un—was 
down in the mouth, and kep his tail outer sight, 
yet there was times as he’d stick it straight out, 
’specially if he’d got a bearin’-rein on, and then, 
do all I would to keep my temper, I used to be 
obliged to hit that ’ere tail with the but-end of 
the whip, to make him keep it outer sight. 

Now, I'll jest tell you what that tail was like. 
It was jest eighteen inches long; and, beginnin’ 
at the top, there was jest twelve inches all smooth 
as smooth, and then there was seven ‘airs; after 
which you travelled over six more smooth inches, 
right to the pynt, and then there was twenty-three 
more long uns. Now, jest let me ask anybody 
as knows anythin’ about ’osses if that worn’t a tail 
as would break any man’s ’art. Thirty ’airs there 
was altogether in that there tail, for I counted ’em 
often, to see if any more was a-comin’; but, no; 
not a blessed ’air more would come, no matter how I 
coaxed’em. Fancy a tail with only thirty ’airs in, 
flourished about in your face when you was a- 
drivin’, and jest sce if you was tied down to it, if 
you wouldn’t soon get to look as shabby as your 
’oss and keb, I took my missus into consultation 
about that tail, which I s’pose came bald from 
grief; and she says as stimmylusses was the best 
thing to make ’air grow; sol got atin pot fitted 
in the bottom of Solomon’s nose-bag; and many ’s 
the half-pint of porter he’s sucked up; but never 
a ’air came of that. Then my missus explained 
as it was stimmylusses applied to the part itself, 
so I tried liquid blister and solid blister ; but they 
never did nothin’ but make the old ’oss kick ; while 
as to rubbin’ on Spanish-fly pomatum, it worn’t no 
more use than nothin’. 


‘I can’t stand that there tail no longer,’ I says 
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low-spereted ; ‘it’s enough to break a man’s ’art, 
that it is. Here’s three days runnin’ I’ve ony 
took in twelve shillins,’ 

“Tain’t the tail; it’s the whole turn-out,’ says my 
wife. 

But I knew better, and I’d made my mind u 
what I’d do. Next day, I makes-believe to be ill, 
and sends word to the yard as I worn’t a-comin’, 
knowin’ as it would be a rest for the old ’oss, as 
nobody else wouldn’t drive; and off I goes to the 
knacker’s yard in Maiden Lane, King’s Cross, outs 
with my money to Mr H , and comes back with 
the skin and ’air of as pretty a tail as ever you 
see in all your born days. 

It took me all that day to dress and dq that 
bit o’ leather into shape; but I did it, and fitted 
on straps; and next mornin’ I fitted it on to 
Solomon, and drove out o’ the yard with him hold- 
in’ it up for every one to see, and our chaps a- 
laughin’ like mad. But I didn’t care for that: 
the public wouldn’t know, and they didn’t neither ; 
for though I never could expect to do much with 
such a turn-out, with that tail improved and set 
right, my takins rose a pound a week, and I says 
to the missus, quite triumphant-like: ‘ Now,’ I says, 
‘worn’t it the tail ?’ 

Now, this here’s all introduction to explain why 
I had sech a shabby turn-out, and what followed. 
I told you that I allus got all the wust jobs; but 
I didn’t tell you that time after time the others 
would be called off the stand two or three times 
over, while Solomon and me chewed our cuds, a- 
ruminatin’ all alone with the waterman and his 
little flat pails—Solomon's cud bein’ all chaff, and 
mine bein’ a bit o’ baccy. What was the good 
of talkin’ about turns? Nobody decent wouldn’t 
have my keb, as I1’d found out long enough before, 
when I’d gammoned footmen and buttonses into 
takin’ me. I only used to get sent back: people 
wouldn’t go in me, and then there was ony a row, 
and one got one’s feelins hurt. 

It was one evenin’ when I was all alone, and 

uite melancholy-like on the stand; old Muddy 
the waterman being fast asleep a-sittin’ on a pail 
turned topsy-turvy, and his back leanin’ up agin 
the water-post, when a swellish-lookin’ fellow in 
one o’ them long Inverness capes comes saunterin’ 

He was a big, well-fed, tallish chap, with 
plenty of black whiskers, and a rollin’ eye, and 
a way of stoppin’ and lookin’ up street and down 
street, and beatin’ his gloves together. Well, he 
walks by me two or three times, examinin’ the 
keb and Solomon all over ; and at last he pulls out 
a penny cigar, and makes up to me, and asts quite 
civil for a light, which I gives him, and he begins 
smokin’, 

‘Drive me through the squeers, he says then. 

‘ All right, sir,’ I says, and I opens the door ; but 
he didn’t like the smell, I thought, for ‘ No, thanky,’ 
he says; ‘I'll take a turn on the box with you.’ 
So I bears up the ’oss, when up goes his tail—that 
bein’ before the improvement time—and as I 
jumps up, I hits Mr Sol. a sly crack with the whip, 
to make him keep it down ; but not he. What does 
he do but give it a whisk, and lay the twenty- 
three ’airs over the tail-board, and rest the end 
of his tail on the top, as if jest out of aggrawation, 
because I’d a outside passenger ! 

However, we drives gently along, ‘shig, shog— 
shig, shog,’ which is Solomon’s reg’lar pace ; and 


kebbin’ payin’, and the rest of it, till he pumped 
me quite dry ; for I let go a good deal about bein’ 
obliged to drive such a shabby turn-out; and 
ended by sayin’ that it was quite starvation-work 
at times, and I was pounds now behind-hand with 
the governor; for my dooty was to take in fourteen 
shillins a day, and all over was for myself, when 
sometimes I couldn’t make above six or eight, and 
always havin’ to work what we call dead-horse. 
‘Ah,’ says my gentleman at last, ‘I’ve often 
noticed you standin’ empty on the rank. Yours 
isn’t a good turn-out ; but I dessay it will do for 
me. I want a keb four or five nights a week.’ 
‘You do, sir?’ I says. 

‘Yes, he says. ‘Not reg’lar, but mostly for 
professional pupposes, 

‘You don’t look like a doctor, I says to myself. 
‘But there; it’s no business of mine what you are, 
so long as you hire my keb, and pay me honestly.’ 
And then I says aloud: ‘I shall be wery happy 
to attend on you, sir.’ 

‘Yes,’ he says, ‘I thought you would. I suppose, 
if you were well paid, you would hold your tongue, 
and not keep your eyes too wide open ?” 

‘I say, governor,’ I says, checking Solomon, so as 
he threw his head round, and looked me full in 
the face, as much as to say: ‘ What d’ yer mean ?’— 
‘I say, governor, I says, ‘no burglaries, body- 
snatchin’, or habductions ? 

‘Nonsense, he says, laughin’. ‘Don’t you be 
alarmed ; I shan’t get you into any scrape. Mine’s 

rofessional business, as is quite honest and above 
oard ; and, between ourselves, a five-shillin’ job 
every night for you isn’t to be sneezed at.’ 

Now, I knew that well enough, and was precious 
glad I’d met him ; and we parts quite pleasant at 
last over a pint of half-and-half at the Coach and 
Horses, in Knightsbridge, after he’d pulled out a 
piece of tape and measured the width of my keb’s 
doorway, and arranged for me to meet him next 
night at half arter eight, at the corner of Kinnerton 
Street, Wilton Place. 

Five minutes before the time, I was at the 
appynted spot, which, perhaps you mayn’t know, 
is a little back street, full of coachmen’s wives 
and children, and people as takes in servants’ 
washin’, aud two or three chimbley-sweeps, and a 

urweyor of hasses’ milk to Her Majesty and the 
yal Family, as sends round his donkeys reg’lar 
every mornin’ to be milked at people’s doors in 
the squeers. 

Well, punctooal to the moment, Black Whiskers 
comes, follered by a boy bearin’ a basket lined 
with black oilskin—a big square one—jest the 
same as you see milliners’ boys carry about. 

‘Oh, ho !? says 1; ‘cap and fancy work—eh? 
Rum time to begin business, though, 

Well, the basket was put on the back seat, which 
it jest fitted ; and Black Whiskers gets in and sits 
down on the front seat, sendin’ the boy off, and he 
says to me—Black Whiskers, you know, not the 
boy—‘ Lay hold of the check-string, he says, ‘and 
stop when I pulls’ 

‘Ain't none,’ I says gruffly ; for I thought he’d 
have rode outside, so as I could have got to know 
what dodge he was on, 

‘Then I[’ll open the windy, he says; and he 
tried to let down the glass, which, after a wonder- 
ful deal of shovin’ about, came down; and then 
off we starts, goin’ through Wilton Crescent, and 


my gentleman talks away quite affable-like about 
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and I pulls up close to the pavement, and out he 
gets, walks on a bit, whistlin’ a Jim Crow sort of a 
chune; and then, when he’d got most out of sight, 
comin’ slowly back a bit, when, if he didn’t squat 
down all at once right in the middle of the pave- 
ment, with that cloak of his spread out all round 
him, just like a hen goin’ to hatch chickens, and 
stopped like that a matter of five minutes, when 
he comes back and gets into the keb, and he says, 
says he: ‘ Drive to t’other end of the place ;’ and I 
drove there. 

Well, if youll believe me, if he didn’t get out, 
walkin’ away whistlin’ the same Jim Crow sort of 
chune till he was most out of sight; then I saw 
him comin’ back till he was two Jamp-postes off, 
when down he goes agin, right in the middle of 
the pavement, with his cloak spread out; stops a 
minute or two, and comes back, and gets into the 
keb, sayin’: ‘ Now to Eaton Squeer.’ 

It worn’t my head as itched when I kep’ on 
skratchin’, but my curiosity; for I couldn’t make 
it out nohow, not even when we’d stopped a good 
twenty times in Eaton Squeer, Belgrave Squeer, 
Chester Squeer, and all about there. Always the 
same dodge—walkin’ away, whistlin’, comin’ 
back a short distance, squattin’ down on the pave- 
ment, and then comin’ back to the keb. Not that 
it was always right in the middle of the pavement, 
for sometimes it was right on the kerb-stones. 

*He’s a hinspector of noosances,’ I says, ‘and 
on about smellin’ the streets, that’s what it is,’ 

says, after bein’ out an hour; but when I’d set 
him down at the corner of Kinnerton Street, and 
seen him lift out the basket, set it on the ground, 
and then, because it was heavy, pull out half-a- 
dozen bits of macadam granite and shy ’em down: 
‘He’s mad,’ I says—‘ mad as a hatter!’ But all 
the same he gives me five shillins, and he says, 
says he: ‘I may depend on you for to-morrow 
night ?” 

‘ All right, sir’ I says ; and then I drove off. 

‘It’s a rummun!’ I says that night when I got 
home. 

‘ What ’s a rummun ?’ says my missus. 

‘ Never you mind,’ I says quite gruff. And after 
a bit of hot supper, we goes to bed, when I begins 
dreamin’ about Black Whiskers, but only to be 
og up by my missuses elber being dug into my 
ri 


‘Don’t, Joe!’ she says. 

‘Don’t what ?’ I says. 

‘Don’t keep on whistlin’ !’ 

‘Was I whistlin’?’ I says. 

‘Yes,’ she says, ‘ quite loud; and I’ve got to be 
up at four to do Winkby’s washin’.’ 

‘What chune was it?’ I says. 

‘ How should I know?’ she says. ‘Such stuff!’ 

‘Easy there,’ I says. ‘Was it anythin’ like 
this?’ and I whistled a bit of the Jim Crow sort of 
chune, same as Black Whiskers had—a chune as 
would keep runnin’ in my head, do all I could to 
get it out. 

‘That’s it,’ she says, quite cross; ‘and that’s 
quite enough for one night ; for if you can’t come 
to bed without whistlin’, you ’d better get up. 

Next night, things went on jest the same. Black 
Whiskers comes with his basket, gives me my 
orders, and off we goes agin ; and so matters went 
on for a matter of six or eight times; when feelin’ 
nat’rally anxious to get to the bottom of it all, I 
began to sham a little, and to make-believe that 


Solomon wouldn’t stand—followin’ my gentleman 
up a bit. But that was no go: he was down upon 
me directly, makin’ me always afterwards to turn 
the keb round, so that if Solomon ever made a 
move on, it took him further away from the scene 
of operations. 

I couldn’t make it out nohow, try what I would ; 
there was always the same dodge on—leave the 
keb, the whistled chune, the walk on, the walk 
back, the squat down, and then back to the keb, 
No one never spoke to him, and he never spoke to 
no one; and what he did it for, I couldn’t make 
out, only that he ’d sometimes make a run into the 
newly mended road, and pick up a few bits of 
stone and bring back with him, so that, besides 
takin’ a lot away in his basket, he’d sometimes 
leave some on the floor of the keb. 

Always the same fare—five shillins, five and 
six times a week ; so you may guess I worn’t well 
pleased when one night in August I goes to the 
reg’lar spot, and he worn’t there. I waited an hour, 
and he didn’t come; and so it was several more 
nights, when I took a look round, he worn’t there ; 
and that last night agin, I says, when I went 
home: ‘It’s a rummun!’ took my wife up short, 
and got woke up in the night for whistlin’ that 
there Jim Crow chune. 

Well, a matter of nine months slipped by, and 
that there mystery was allus settin’ me off 
whistlin’ that Jim Crow chune ; when one night 
I was drivin’ back sharp to the Knightsbridge 
rank, when, runnin’ through Chester Squeer, I 
turns on to a lot of tan fresh laid down, becos 
some one was ill, A wonderful deal there was of 
it, spreadin’ right round the corner into the next 
street. I passes a keb standin’ empty, and gives 
the driver the reg’lar whip-hand shoot, and then 
turns sharp round the corner, and comes upon 
Black Whiskers hisself, squatted down in the 
middle of the pavement. 

We was so took by surprise that we both stopped 
short: me pulling up Solomon, and him shootin’ 
upright, when blest if I didn’t see through the 
whol dodge in an instant, and called myself a 
—- for not seein’ it sooner; for as Black 

hiskers pops up, he’d got half a chickin’ in one 
hand, and somethin’ tied up in a basin and hand- 
kercher in the other; while at the same moment 
that there round iron thing as covers the holes 
where the coals are shot went down with a clatter, 
havin’ evidently been held up with a broom- 
handle. 

I never said nothin’; but I put that and that 
together, and then talked it over with two or three 
mates as had shabby kebs, to find that in the 
season when families was in town they’d all had 
a turn with Black Whiskers, who turned out after- 
wards to have bin a policeman on that beat—a 
gent whose black whiskers had won the ’arts of 
no end of cooks; so that when he got turned out 
of the force, he used to make a reg’lar trade of it, 
takin’ his basket round of a night, whistlin’ his 
chune, and then comin’ back to give a tap on the 
iron}in the pavement, which used to shoot up, 
and Mrs Cook in the coal-cellar would send her 
offerins up that safe passage, gettin’ a squeeze of 
the hand for thanks; while a few stones were 
afterwards pulled up to blind the kebman. 

It was a game that could not last for ever; but 
whether the cooks found him out, and tore up all 
them black whiskers by the roots—or whether he 
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committed bigamee, and was transported, I never 
knew; but he disappeared all at once like; and 
that was the end of the Mystery o’ Belgravy. 


THE CENTRAL CAUCASUS. 


Nosopy knows much about the Central Caucasus. 
The very name is associated with mystery, and the 
prevalent idea connected with Bashan, apart from 
the Scriptural association of that place with bulls, 
is that there are wonderful and very inaccessible 
traces of ‘giant cities’ there. Mr Freshfield* has 
‘been there,’ and tells us most interesting par- 
ticulars about the Caucasus, a range two thousand 
feet higher than the Alps in the average height of 
its peaks, and less known than the Andes and the 
Himalaya ; and also about Bashan, where he did 
not meet either with bulls or with giant cities. 
His route lay by Egypt and the Nile, but he 
restricts himself to only one observation upon those 
over-‘done’ places—a useful hint to future tourists. 
‘Visit,’ he says, ‘the petrified forest, and make your 
donkey-boy bring you back by Djebel Mokattam, 
or you will lose one of the most wonderful views 
in the east. After riding for miles over the arid 
African desert, with a narrow horizon, and —— 
to attract the attention save a distant train o 
camels or a troop of gazelles, the of an abrupt 
descent is reached, and the view of Cairo and the 
valley of the Nile bursts upon the eyes with an 
almost magical suddenness. The immediate fore- 

und is formed by the quarried heights of 
Hjebel Mokattam ; in the centre of the picture rise 
the taper minarets of the mosque of the citadel; in 
a valley on its right are the tombs of the Memlooks, 
a deserted town of the dead, and the vast modern 
city spreads itself out in the plain below. In the 
centre of the broad bluish-green ribbon of fertile 
land, dotted with clusters of pyramids, the Nile 
itself can be traced to the commencement of the 
Delta; while beyond, on the west, the yellow sands 
of the desert mark the limits of its fertilising 
inundation.’ 

No more interesting, no more suggestive route 
than that pursued by the travellers could be 
traced out by untrammelled imagination; but 
to pass from Jerusalem to Damascus by the 
east side of the Jordan is not an easy achieve- 
ment. No one has done it since Lord Lindsay 
achieved the feat in 1837; but Mr Freshfield and 
his companions made up their minds to try, and 
succeeded, by the simple expedient of having 
nothing whatever to do with the Arabs, and getting 
the Turkish protection, through the pacha. They 
were warned, advised, and pitied to any extent, 
while they remained in Jerusalem ; awful examples 
were adduced from experience for their instruc- 
tion and reproof, but in vain. They left Jerusalem, 
a small body, but strongly armed, and marched to 
the Jordan. Having crossed the river, the party 
diverged from the customary track of eastern 
travel, and continued to. ascend by zigzag paths 
until they overlooked the whole Jordan valley, 
from the Lake of Tiberias to the Dead Sea; and 
then on through a country remarkably like North 
Wales, until they suddenly came upon the columns 
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of Jerash, the ancient Gerasa, where not a single 
inhabitant is to be found, while the ruins are 
wonderfully preserved. Into what insignificance 
the impressions produced by Pompeii fade, before 
such a picture of antiquity as this: ‘We went first 
to the magnificent Temple of the Sun, the columns 
of which, standing on elevated ground facing the 
east, are conspicuous in all distant views of the 
city. Near them, in the side of the hill, is the 
largest theatre. Returning to the great street, we 
stopped to admire the exquisite carving of a richly 
decorated gateway, and then proceeded to the 
“Forum,” an oval space, surrounded with columns. 
On the brow above it stand another temple and 
theatre. The latter is wonderfully little injured 
by time ; the stage is almost perfect, and very taste- 
fully decorated.’ When will some photographer 
carry his camera across the Jordan, and reap the 
rich, and as yet almost untouched field which 
awaits him amid the ruins of Amrimn, Jerash, and 
the Hauran ? 

This journey supplied Mr Freshfield with some 
charming traits of Arab manners. While they were 
camped at Jerash, the sheik of a neighbourin 
village came to visit them, the identical sheik o: 
Suf, of whose iniquities Mr Tristram gives a vivid 
account. They inspected his testimonials, which 
extend over thirty years, and are probably unique. 
One Englishman writes: ‘On no account have 
anything to do with the bearer of this; he is a 
thorough villain and awful liar.’ The others are 
in a similar strain. This gentleman tried to force 
an entrance into their tent; but the dragoman, a 
great character, stopped him by seizing his beard 
and waggling his head with one hand, while he 
soundly boxed his ears with the other. At Derat, 
Bozrah, Hebran, and Kufr, they found the ruins 
very perfect and most interesting, but certainly 
not carrying out the ‘giant’ theory. Here is an 
anecdote which one would like to be able to tell 
to Gay, as a pendent to his fable of ‘The Travelled 
Monkey.’ ‘The headman of one of the villages gave 
a feast to our muleteers. One of them, a Christian 
of the Lebanon, ate with a fork. “Mashalla!” 
exclaimed his Bozran host, “ what a brute ; he has 
not yet learned to eat with his fingers!”’ In the 
exploration of the Legah, they experienced so little 
ditliculty, that they found it hard to realise the 
fact, that, with the exception of Burckhardt and 
Mr Cyril Graham, they were the only European 
travellers who had ever succeeded in penetrating 
the interior. Their progress was as unadventurous 
as it was interesting ; and Mr Freshfield deliberately 
rejects the belief that the ruins now in existence 
are those of the cities conquered by Moses. He 
says: ‘The Pentateuch tells us that Bashan was 
once inhabited by giants, and it has been argued 
that the size of the stone houses shews that they 
were built by a race of abnormal stature, and 
proves the date of their construction. In reality, 
the private dwellings are the reverse of gigantic, 
and the rooms they contain are to modern ideas 
small. If gates are sometimes found eight feet in 
height, they are always in positions where animals 
as well as men to pass under them, and those 
found at the present day in similar situations are 
of the same dimensions. The stone doors pare 
the entrances to the vineyards around Tabreez are 
larger and more massive than any we saw in 
The extent and number of the ruined 
towns are used as an argument that they are the 
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remains of the sixty fenced cities conquered and 
destroyed by Moses. ‘Travellers are too apt to 
forget that Syria formed a portion of the Christian 
empire of Constantinople, and that in the fifth 
century there were thirty-three Christian bishops 
in the Hauran alone. The population which built 
the churches and the theatres was quite numerous 
enough to have filled the ruined houses which now 
remain. If any buildings older than our era still 
exist in the Hauran, they are, I believe, exceptions, 
and do not disprove our conclusion, that false 
impression is given by describing the ruins of 
Bozrah, Kernawat, Suweideh, and Shuhba—in fact, 
those of Roman provincial towns—as “giant cities.” 
It is not of Og, but of the Antonines, not of the 
Israelitish but of the Saracenic conquest, that most 
modern travellers in the Hauran will be reminded.’ 
Having left Damascus and Baalbec for the 
Lebanon, the travellers determined to do another 
feat, which dragomans and dwellers in Damascus 
pronounced to be impossible—that was, to reach the 
famous Cedars, in spite of the snow. They divided 
the party into three sections, and they all succeeded, 
though Mr Freshfield acknowledges that getting up 
to the grove and down again was as heavy a three 
hours’ task as he has ever done. It took one hour 
and forty minutes’ sharp climbing up a steep snow- 
gully to reach the ridge (7624 feet), whence they 
looked down on the Mediterranean. The splendid 
view well repaid the exertion, and they found the 
immemorial trees in very good condition, with the 
snow resting on their wide-spreading branches, the 
only green thing visible on the great white slopes. 
They visited the Isles of Greece and Smyrna, 
and went to Ephesus. It sounds oddly to talk of 
Aisalook, the nearest station to Ephesus, and how 
they were entertained by Mr Wood, who is exca- 
vating with a view to the discovery of the Temple 
of Diana. He had already done a great deal. The 
theatre, the scene of the goldsmiths’ riot, is 
uncovered, the stage is cleared, many inscriptions 
have been found. Some of the recently excavated 
marbles are as white as on the day they were cut. 
Mr Wood has also discovered a small building, 
which, on the strength of some Christian symbols, 
he rather boldly calls the Tomb of St Luke, a 
marble basin of noble dimensions, and a sort of 
Via Sacra,’ outside the walls, lined with sarcophagi 
and funeral inscriptions. When his visitors were 
there, he believed himself to have settled within 
a square mile the site of the Temple of Diana, 
and seemed quite confident of turning it up sooner 
or later. At Constantinople they received aid and 
instructions from the Russian government, and on 
a fine May day they sailed, in a small Russian 
steamer, for the Caucasian shores. Then began the 
absolute novelty, the strangeness of the journey, the 
successive revelations of mountain grandeur and 
beauty, the recognition in a huge dome of ice of 
mysterious, untrodden Elbruz. The exploration of 
the Georgian plains brought many objects of 
interest and historical association to light, and 
then they reached Tiflis, a city of which little is 
known in Western Europe, but which is rather 
‘cracked up’ in the east. Mr Freshfield has no 
opinion of it, and disposes of it briefly as a place 
wherein one may expend a great deal of money 
and get very little value for it. Tiflis was to be the 
base of operations, of which the most interesting was 
the ascent of Mount Ararat. The march along the 
valley of the Kur was indeed a weird and wild 


one, punee Goon the borderland of the steppe | 
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country, which is inhabited only by the wanderin 
tribes of Turkomans and Kurds. They passed | 
several underground villages, whose existence is | 
indicated, at a distance, only by a brown blotch on | 
the surface of the plain ; on a nearer approach, a 
low mound of earth, with a thin column of smoke | 
issuing from it, shews the position of each house, 
Here is a strange picture in a few lines: ‘The men 
wear great sheepskin coats and conical fur-hats; 
the women, dresses of crimson-lake hue, which lit 
up wonderfully the dull green landscape. Every 
half-hour we came to a weird group of ruddy tomb- | 
stones, averaging six feet high, and often delicately 
carved: they resemble upright sarcophagi in shape. 
These strange graveyards make much more show 
than the villages. Companies of camels, their 
day’s work done, and their Lene cotton-bales ranged | 
in a circle, sauntered lazily about in search of | 
herbage. Gaily feathered birds perched on the 
telegraph wires, which were our constant companions 
and guides, scarcely cared to fly away as we passed, | 
Tt was hard to realise that it was scarcely twelve 
hours since we had left a town supplied with every 
European luxury, 

Through this romantic land, in which the 
natural features of the east and the west are 
strangely blended, and the inhabitants are merry, 
harmless people, quite uncivilised, the travellers 
journeyed towards the Russo-Persian frontier—to 
follow the route on the map is to get bewildered 
with unknown distances and strange names—and 
suddenly they beheld the giant mountain of 
Armenia. They had been traversing uplands since 
the dawn, and had come to a rise in the ground, 
which shut out all beyond. ‘As we overtopped 
the brow,’ says Mr Freshfield, ‘Ararat burst sud- 
denly into view—a huge, but gracefully shaped 
mass, rising to a height of 16,916 feet, from a base 
of about 3000 feet. It stands perfectly isolated 
from all the other ranges, with the still more per- 
fect cone of Little Ararat (12,840 feet) at its side. 
No single mountain within my knowledge presents 
so magnificent and impressive an appearance. I can 
only compare it to the popular idea of Atlas—a 
huge head and shoulders supporting the sky,’ 

The ascent of the mountain was not to be 
attempted until the return of the travellers from 
Persia ; so, after an inspection of it, they started on 
their journey over the seemingly boundless grassy 
steppe, whose surface is interrupted only by groups 
of Turkoman huts, formed of canvas and wicker- 
work, and hung with gay carpets, woven by the 
women—probably exactly a similar scene to that 
which existed there in the earliest ages of the 
world. 

The travellers had formed lively anticipations of 
finding in Tabreez a Persian city quite beyond 
the reach of European influences, and their expec- 
tations were fully realised. Here is the very core 
and centre of the East, in buildings, in costumes, in 
bazaars, in manners, in walled gardens, in fantas- 
tic and brilliant ornamentation, with open shops 
—displaying a confusion of goods of utterly un- 
familiar aspect—surmounted by offices, or rather 
dens, where the traders sit in grave contemplation, 
and the wooden roofs are studies in the picturesque. 
The poetry of trade and of labour comes out 
strongly at Tabreez. ‘Here are the grocer’s stalls, 
tastefully decorated with devices in tinfoil ; and 
the provision-shops, set out with nosegays of 
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buttercups, poppies, and clover, are a perfect 
blaze of colour. In one of the brightest and live- 
liest alleys of the whole bazaar you watch the shoe- 
makers all stitching as if the pair of shoes in 
hand must be sent home in five minutes ; close by 
are the forges, where eight men, standing in a 
circle, hammer out, with alternate strokes, a mass 
of iron; how each hammer keeps clear of the next 
being a mystery to the uninitiated. Then there is 
the carpenters’ row, the bookbinders’ row, the old 
clothes row, the knickknack row, where you may 
buy anything from revolvers to Persian ink-trays, 
and the saddlers’ row. The roof is bright with 
saddle-cloths, some covered with the most beautiful 
Resht embroidery; while in the stores you find 
gay girths and tasselled bridles, carpet saddle-bags 
and leather salt-pouches heaped together in pic- 
turesque confusion. The crowd which fills the 
streets of Tabreez is purely European. You do 
not meet two men in eastern dress during the day, 
nor do you see the red fez, which lends such life to 
the cities of the Levant.’ 

From this fine, quaint civilisation to the splendid 
wildness of the Caucasus, was a transition indeed, 
The names of the places, the forest passes, the 
scattered villages through which the travellers 
passed, hardly make any impression, all is so new 
and strange. Every variety of natural beauty, 
from the most savage forest scenery to great plains 
of dazzling flowers, presented itself upon the = 
to the great glaciers of the Caucasus, throug 
Suanotia; and the tribes are interesting, in their 
complete isolation. Their language is Tartar, their 
religion is Mohammedan. The imperial sway of 
Russia does not press hardly on these mountaineers, 
who pay only a light house-tax, are exempt from 
conscription, and too remote to be exposed to the 
petty restraints which a once free gene often find 
the hardest to bear. Their local government is 
generally described as feudal, but Mr Freshfield 
thinks it is rather patriarchal. The princes are 
the recognised head of the community ; they live 
in a house four times the size of any other in the 
village, they are richest in flocks and herds, and on 
them falls the duty of entertaining strangers ; but 
their word is not law, and they can only persuade, 
not compel, their poorer neighbours to carry out 
their wishes. The notion one gains of the life of 
these Caucasian peasants is not an unattractive one, 
by any means, to the tired and cramped fancy of 
Western Europe. 

A tramp over the snow-fields of Elbruz, rewarded 
by the sight of sunrise from a height equal to that 
of the top of Mont Blanc, is worth while, though 
the suffering from cold was great, and it was doubt- 
ful whether the climbers could go on. They perse- 
vered, however, and reached the summit of the 
mighty mountain, where, owing to the shelter of 
a small tower of rock, the temperature was endur- 
able, and they sat down to examine the panorama. 
Thus simply Mr Freshfield gives the result: ‘I 
never saw any group of mountains which bore so 
well being looked down upon as the great peaks 
that stand over the sources of the Tcherek and 
Tchegern. The Pennines from Mont Blane look 
puny in comparison with Koschtantan and his 
neighbours from Elbruz, The Caucasian groups 
are finer, and the peaks sharper ; and there was a 
suggestion of unseen depth in the trenches separ- 
ating them, that I never noticed so forcibly in any 
Alpine view,’ 


The ascent was regarded as a wonderful under- 
taking, and its achievement rendered the English 
travellers very popular at the village of Urnspick, 
whither they returned, bearing evident traces of 
the severe cold and fatigue they had undergone. 
They occasioned some disappointment, however, 
by having to acknowledge thnt they had not seen 
the gigantic cock who lives up aloft on the moun- 
tain, and prevents the approach of men to the 
treasure which he guards, by attacking intruders 
with his beak and talons. The legend of treasure 
buried on a mountain-peak seems to be common 
to every mountainous country. The variety of 
natural beauty in this remote part of the world 
prevents travel from becoming monotonous, even 
though the scattered villages are pretty much 
alike, and there is not much difference between 
one group of sheepskin-clothed, hardy, frugal 
ignorant peasants, and another. But woodland 
and mountain, plain and ravine, rich stretches of 
garden-like land, and rapid rivers, present them- 
selves in rapid succession ; and the traveller emerges 
from luxuriantly wooded hills into a portion of 
the Tcherek valley, for instance, which is a dreary 
swamp, uninhabited except by wild boars, and 
then looks down upon a Tcherkess hamlet, exactly 
resembling a South African kraal ; after which he 
sees no human dwelling for a day’s journey. Then 
he gets into the hill-country again, and crossing 
the eastern Tcherek, where it flows in a cleft so 
narrow that a man might almost leap across it, 
has a ten hours’ ride through woodland scenery so 
exquisitely beautiful as to fill the mind with fresh 
delight, even after all the previous experience of 
the beauty of the Caucasian country. They were 
bound for Balkar, which was to be reached through 
the tremendous gorges of the Tcherek. Nothing 
can be finer than that journey, on the brink of 
awful precipices, whose magnitude they could only 
appreciate when a bend in the hillside enabled 
them to look back. ‘The gorge of the Tcherek,’ 
says Mr Freshfield, ‘is no mere crack in the lower 
slopes of the mountains, like those of Pfeffers and 
the Via Mala. It is rather a huge trench, dug 
down from their very summits to a depth of more 
than five thousand feet. Behind us, forest trees 
clung to every available inch of ground. Looking 
upward, the character of the defile was more 
savage. The foaming waters of the Tcherek, 
crossed three times by bridges, filled the bottom 
of the trench, the sides of which were perpendicular 
walls, succeeded by shelves, —— in their turn 
by a loftier tier of precipices. The path, a mere 
ladder of broken stones, brought us, by a rapid 
series of zigzags, to a most extraordinary spot, 
where the overhanging cliffs meet, and form a 
natural bridge over the river, which can barely be 
seen at the bottom of its deep bed. As we looked 
from this spot, at which the savage grandeur of 
the scenery attains its height, the torrent, to all 
appearance, plunged directly into the bowels of the 
mountains, and it was impossible to discover how 
it found a way out of them’ This ascent achieved, 
and a wide upland basin traversed, where the care- 
ful cultivation and intelligent industry of the 
Moslem population manifests itself in marked 
contrast to the thriftless waste and indolence, and 
the consequent poverty of their Christian neigh- 
bours, the travellers approached Muchol, and so 
entered Balkar, the first Western Euro who 
had ever been seen there. Their arrival created a 
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great sensation, and they were treated with effusive 
hospitality. They had received equal kindness, 
but there the princes were imbued with Russian 
manners, in contrast to which the patriarchal 
= of Balkar was very striking. 

Then began the climbing of Dychtan and 
Koschtantan, after a march over their great 

laciers ; but to ascend to the peaks was impossible. 

he difficulties were such as would have required 
a strong party of step-cutters. No help was to be 
expected from the natives, and the travellers wisely 
resolved to abandon the attempt. ‘The second 
and third summits in the Caucasus and Europe are 
therefore not only unscaled, but unattempted 
peaks. Notwithstanding this disappointment, the 
journey was very pleasurable, and camp-life in the 
Caucasus has the combined charm of being exces- 
sively romantic and perfectly safe. 

The Uruch Valley is even more beautiful than 
that of the Tcherek, and, being the ‘Gate of the 
Mountains,’ it has an almost mystical interest, as 
though it were enchanted ground, beyond which 
lay the real, actual, work-a-day world. Mr Fresh- 
field describes it, as he gazed at it from a height 
of three thousand feet. The immense extent of 
undulating woodland stretching to the horizon, 
and the rivers, which, unbridged and unconfined, 
converting their immediate banks into swampy 
jungles, wander like bright flashes of light across 
the green landscape, convey to the traveller’s mind 
the impression of a rich virgin country, such as he 
would rather expect to meet with in the New 
World than in the Caucasus, the supposed cradle of 
his race. Nothing within their experience of more 
civilised countries was to be compared with its 
rich yet melancholy effect. In this extraordinary 

t they bade farewell to the mountain fastnesses 
of the Central Caucasus, an exit which left upon 
their minds imperishable recollections of its 
sublimity. 

Mr Freshfield’s narrative has more than the 
ordinary effect of entire novelty in travel. Any 
mountaineers whom his account of the journey 
may set ‘ thinking on the frosty Caucasus,’ may be 
assured that the difficulties of a journey through 
the whole of that beautiful and mysterious land 
are quite surmountable by the aid of perseverance 
and good temper, and that two of the most famous 
peaks of the Caucasian chain, Elbruz and Kazbek, 
are within the reach of all who possess the physical 
endurance necessary for an ascent of Mont Blanc. 


A BOOK OF REFERENCE. 


NEWSPAPER readers cannot have failed to notice 
that during the month of November there appear 
long advertisements, each headed by the name of 
some railway company, followed by some such 
sentence as this in brackets [Branch Lines to A 
and B, Further Powers, Additional Capital, Amend- 
ment of Acts], after which comes the body of the 
advertisement, containing a fuller statement of the 
— for which an act of parliament is desired, 
in language which will prevent any but those whom 
it may concern from wading through it. Should any 
unfortunate shareholder, moved by his anxiety to 
know what his company are about to do, succeed 
in reading through one of these advertisements, he 
will probably rise from the perusal with a hazy 
notion that a great deal is to be done, and a large 
amount of money is to be spent. A few weeks 


later, the papers contain a list of railway bills 
before parliament ; and towards the end of January 
or the beginning of February there will appear 
ee to the effect that compliance with 
standing orders has or has not been proved in 
the case of the X Y Z Railway Company. 

To many readers these statements must appear 
as unintelligible as the terms made use of in a 
law report intended for professional use; and even 
those who are aware that railway bills, although so 
greatly affecting the public, are technically termed 
— bills, and that both Houses of Parliament 

ave certain rules, called ‘standing orders,’ a com- 
a with which is necessary before a private 

ill can be introduced, have much to learn before 
they know the whole process of obtaining an act of 
parliament. 

The standing orders require that ‘plans, sections, 
and book of reference’ for any proposed line shall 
be deposited in certain offices before the end of 
November. There are other requirements, a com- 
pliance with which is necessary, but this is the 
principal one; that which involves the greatest 
amount of labour. Every one, of course, knows 
what a plan is, and a section, but a great many 
people do not know what a ‘ book of reference’ is, 
and as the writer has had considerable experience 
in the preparation of such books, he will endeavour 
to add a mite to the stock of general knowledge, 
and make shareholders acquainted with one way 
in which their money goes. 

When the directors have determined upon the 
ae to parliament for power to construct 
a line of railway, the first operation is for their 
engineer to prepare a plan. This plan is usually 
a copy from the six-inch Ordnance Survey. A 
thick black line is drawn to represent the intended 
railway, and on each side of this centre line, at a 
distance representing about one hundred yards, 
are drawn dotted lines, called the limits of devia- 
tion. These limits are of great importance, because 
in constructing a railway it is often found necessary 
tocalter the direction, to avoid some natural obstacle, 
and power is therefore given to vary the line as 
originally laid down to any part within the limits 
of deviation. The plan shews every object—field, 
house, garden, stable, pond, shed, or even waterbutt 
—within these limits, but scarcely anything beyond 
them but the continuation of a few hedges. When 
the plan is completed, a copy of it is handed over 
to the solicitor for the bill, in order that he may 
prepare the book of reference. Everything marked 
on the plan is distinguished by a number ; and the 
object of the book is to shew, by reference to this 
number, what it is, where it is, and who are the 
owner and occupier. All this information has to 
be collected by the solicitor; and as the plans are 
very seldom in his hands before the middle of 
November, he has plenty to do. The course 
adopted is to send out a party, or, if the line be of 
any length, several parties, whose work it is to 
inspect all the property within the limits of devia- 
tion, so as to get an accurate description, and to ob- 
tain, by seeing or writing to all persons interested, 
a correct list of the owners and occupiers. The 
importance of this will be seen when it is con- 
sidered that if any opponent of the line can detect 
an error in the beak of reference, such as the 
omission of the name of any person interested in 
the property to be taken, he can oppose the bill 
before the examiner for standing orders; and if he 
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make good his objection, the bill will be thrown 
out, and all the money spent in the preliminary 
steps wasted. 

Bach party sent out ‘referencing’ (as the prepara- 
tion of the book of reference is termed) usually 
consists of three—one to follow the plan, another 
to write down the descriptions and names, and the 
third to make inquiries in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The writer is generally considered the 
chief of the party, as most of the responsibility 
devolves upon him. Sometimes only two are sent, 
and occasionally one will go alone. 

To talk of being in the country every day and 
all day long sounds pleasant enough ; and many 
will perhaps envy those who are employed in 
referencing. It may be, on the whole, healthy 
work, but I can assert, from experience, it is not 
always so very pleasant. In the first place, it is 
not always country work. There was a time when 
railways avoided large towns, but those days are 
passed ; and any one who, in leaving London by 
train, will look out upon the district through which 
he passes, and will remember that the book of 
reference often has to contain a description of a 
similar mass of tumble-down houses, dirty streets, 
and filthy yards, can form some idea of he occa- 
sionally falls to the lot of a referencing clerk. Even 
the open country too has its disadvantages. Novem- 
ber is not the pleasantest month in the year; on 
rare occasions it is bright and fine, but far more 
frequently rain, or fog, or frost prevail. In refer- 
encing, it is out of all question to stick care- 
fully to roads and footpaths; you must follow 
the plan over hedges and ditches, ploughed fields 
and gardens, or how could you be sure that your 
a is correct ; and it is really difficult to 
say what kind of weather is the best, or the worst. 
If there is a frost, either you are bitterly cold and 
numb, or the sun thawing the surface, makes it 
almost impossible to get along. <A fog necessitates 
your going round and across each field, lest some 
pond, path, or shed should escape you ; and if it 
rain, you must carry an umbrella, to protect the 
book in which you write, and the plan. Add a 
high wind, and you have about as uncomfortable 
a position as any one could be in. But the cata- 
logue of unpleasant incidents does not end here. 
In addition to getting wet to the skin, or nearly 
frozen, you are also liable to be half-starved. On 
one occasion, after a hard day’s work, about half- 
past five o’clock, my companion and I came to the 
conclusion we must have some food. A brisk 
walk of about two miles brought us to the nearest 
public-house, where we ordered dinner. Our horror 
when we found there was nothing to be had but 
bread, cheese parings, and pickled cabbage, may 
be imagined. There was not another inn within 
four miles, so that we had no choice but to be 
thankful for what we got. Another day, I had to 
dine upon jam tarts, with the consolation that if I 
came the next day, I might fare sumptuously, as 
they were going to kill a pig in the morning. 

After all, however, there is a certain charm about 
referencing which is attractive to many. In the first 
place, you are invested with a considerable amount 
of importance in the eyes of the inhabitants of the 
district ; a railway is a great thing to them, and from 
it you receive a reflected greatness, Then, again, 
signboards, warnings to trespassers, and notices of 
spring-guns and man-traps, lose all their terror— 


sees you climb over the wall into his en, and 
jump down upon his pet cucumber-bed, he is 
naturally angry ; but in nine cases out of ten, when 
he learns you are come about a railway, his anger 
will disappear, and if you want to go back the 
same way, he will give you a leg up. The true 
reason was once forcibly expressed to me. I was 
engaged upon a long line through an agricultural 
district. 1 had finished my part, and as time was 
pressing, and I was regarded as careful and ex- 
perienced, I was sent off alone to check the refer- 
ence of another portion. Towards the close of the 
day, having got over about five miles of country, I 
came upon an inn, where I decided to get somethin 
to eat. Upon entering the bar, the first thing 
saw was a large bill headed ‘ Society for the Prose- 
cution of Trespassers, which stated that a large 
reward would be given for information which 
should lead to the conviction of any one damaging 
hedges or walls, or trespassing on the lands of any 
of the undersigned. 1 had just finished the list, 
when the landlord entered. ‘ Look here, landlord,’ 
I said ; ‘here’s a chance for you. I’ve this very day 
broken through hedges, and trespassed on the lands 
of nearly every member of your society. If you 
like to inform, you may get a reward.’ 

; _ re here about the railway, are you not, 
sir?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Then we shall be paid well enough for our 
hedges,’ he said, with a meaning smile. 

The soothing influence of future profit has un- 
fortunately no weight with dogs and bulls. It is 
decidedly unpleasant, when you wish to visit a 
farm-house, and to reach it have to cross some 
three or four fields, to be met at the first stile by 
a big dog, who will insist upon constituting him- 
self your escort, and enlivens the way by making 
furious charges at your legs every dozen yards or 
so. Nor is it pleasant to find yourself face to face 
with a fine young bull. The latter is a case when 
the bravest man may run away, and I have never 
hesitated to give a bull as wide a berth as possible. 
I once had to run for it, and managed to escape in 
a manner which would please Captain Mayne Reid. 
I was making my way alone across country, when, 
upon getting over a difficult hedge, I found myself 
closer to a bull than I liked. At first I thought 
I might cross the field without being observed ; but 
just as I was in the middle, the brute caught sight 
of me, and advanced to the charge. Behind me 
was the hedge I had come over; before me was 
another rather worse; to the left was the bull; I 
had nothing for it but to make to the right, where 
there appeared to be a wide ditch or stream. I 
tried to go as unconcernedly as possible; and the 
bull followed, not very fast, but still gaining on 
me. I reached the ditch. It was quite dry, and 
about seven feet deep, and rather more in width. 
The sides were broken, and looked nasty for a jump, 
but a projecting branch of a thorn-tree offered a 
good firm foothold for a spring. The bull evidently 

essed my intention, for, as T reached this branch, 
- came on with a rush. I sprang as he got un- 
comfortably near; but the branch broke off, and I 
fell to the bottom of the ditch. There is a picture 
by Paul Potter which depicts a bull, who, from his 
face, appears about to burst into tears. I always 
thought the expression greatly exaggerated; but 
since the time when I climbed up the far side of 


you become a sort of privileged person. If a man 


the ditch and saw the face of the bull that had 
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pursued me, I can understand the power of ex- 
pression of which bovine features are capable, for 
never, even upon human countenance, have I seen 
such a look of astonishment as that which my 
sudden disappearance had caused. 

Another time, I was referencing for a line near 
London. My book was complete, as I thought, 
except in one case, where I was not quite satisfied 
with the description of some property laid out for 
building. It wanted only a few days to the end 
of November, and having nothing particular to do 
that afternoon, I took the train to the nearest 
station, and walked over to complete my descrip- 
tion. Having done so, I was just leaving, when I 
saw a man at work on a small piece of ground 
included in the limits; it was only about half an 
acre, and was used for growing vegetables, and, as 
I had been told, belonged to a Mr D. To make 
assurance doubly sure, T went up to the man and 
asked : ‘ This piece belongs to Mr D., does it not ?’ 

‘No, sir; he only uses it because nobody knows 
who it belongs to.’ 

* How so?’ 

‘Why, you see, sir, some ten years ago it belonged 
to a building society: I don’t know whether they 
ever divided it, but about nine years ago they 
were dissolved, and no one has been near here 
since.’ ' 

Beyond this he could tell me nothing, but that 
the society, the name of which he did not remem- 
ber, had met in Chelsea, and he believed there 
were some fifty or sixty members. Here was a 
nice mess; some fifty or sixty people to find out in 
the course of two or three days, with the prospect 
of the number being greatly increased by the 
representatives of those who were dead. A detail 
of what I had to do would only weary the reader 
as much as the doing of it wearied me. I visited 
nearly all the building societies in Chelsea, and at 
last discovered one in whose possession were the 
books of the defunct society. Thus I got the 
names; and by an unlimited employment of 
Hansoms, I eventually succeeded in making up 
the list of owners just in time. Many of the 
people had not the faintest idea that they were 
interested in any such property. 

These are specimens of the kind of work that 
falls to the lot of those employed in making up 
the book of reference. Of course it cannot be 
done without expense; but the cost is very much 
increased by the pressure of time, in consequence 
of the solicitor not having the plans till nearly the 
middle of November. The reference must be com- 
pleted by the end of the month, cost what it may, 
or all the survey is useless; and, with regard to 
this cost, there is one point worthy of notice: it is 
incurred without the knowledge or sanction of the 
shareholders. The directors determine to apply 
for powers to make a branch, either for the benefit 
of their company, or by way of opposition to some 
other company. The consent of the shareholders 
is not asked until the bill has reached a certain 
stage, and even then they are not informed, and 
many, I believe, have no idea of what the prelim- 
inary expenses have been. In these days of small 
dividends, when in many of our large companies 
retrenchment and economy are so much to be 
desired, would it not be well that the consent of 
the shareholders should be obtained before a step 
which involves an outlay often very considerable 
is undertaken ? 


A BALLAD OF THE PERIOD. 
PART I. 


Tue auld wife sat at her ivied door 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese), 
A thing she had frequently done before ; 
And her knitting reposed on her aproned knees. 


The piper he piped on the hill-top high 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese), 

Till the cow said, ‘I die, and the goose asked ‘ Why *” 
And the dog said nothing, but searched for fleas. 


The farmer he strode through the dim farm-yard 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) ; 

His last brew of cider had turned out hard— 
The connection of which with the plot one sees. 


The farmer’s daughter hath frank blue eyes 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) ; 
She hears the rook caw in the windy skies, 
As she sits at her lattice and shells her peas. 


The farmer’s daughter hath ripe red lips 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) ; 

If you try to approach her, away she skips 
Over tables and chairs with apparent ease. 


The farmer’s daughter hath soft brown hair 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) ; 

And I met with a ballad, I can’t tell where, 
Which mainly consisted of lines like these. 


PART II. 


She sat with her hands ‘neath her dimpled checks 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese), 

And spake not a word. While a lady speaks 
There is hope—but she didn’t even sneeze. 


She sat, with her hands ’neath her crimson checks 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) ; 

She gave up mending her father’s breeks, 
And let the cat roll in her best chemise. 


She sat, with her hands ’neath her burning cheeks 
(Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese), 

And gazed at the piper for thirteen weeks ; 
Then she followed him out o’er the misty leas. 


Her sheep followed her, as their tails did them 
( Butter and eggs and a pound of cheese) ; 

And this song is considered a perfect gem ; 
And as to the meaning, it’s what you please. 
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